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Three facts rendered compromise impossible and made 1620-40 it certain that parliament would in the long-run claim an absolute and overriding authority.    The first was that it had already won so much.    In the days of Elizabeth privy councillors arranged and controlled the business of the Commons.  They sat on every committee. They promoted all the legislation.   Parliament might pass laws, but the Crown in council made them.   Had James in his later years had managers like Burleigh and Cecil the system might have been bequeathed to his SOIL But in the first decade of the seventeenth century the Crown grew slack in this business of management and the House produced its own leaders.   We see this in the 1621 parliament when the privy councillors were elbowed aside by men like Coke and Sandys and Plielips, and each succeeding parliament made it clearer.   The new system of committees aided the development, and the privy council, so far as the House was concerned,, was no longer an effective cabinet.  A new and powerful machine had come into being, the working of which the king and his advisers did not understand.    The Commons had snatched the initiative in law-making, and from that; it was but a short step to the claim that the king should act only through parliament.1   The second fact was the religious aspect of the strife.   The king as head of the Church claimed to direct belief and worship, and he had so used this power as to quicken the popular fear of Rome and of romanizing practices.  Against these, if he retained his prerogative, there was no bulwark,, and there is nothing on which men are so little ready to compromise as on religion.    The third fact was the character of Charles.   Buckingham's death had left him face to face with his people; his policy now was his own and could not be blamed on any favourite.  If a residual authority was vested in him, could he be trusted to use it wisely ? Men might assent to the abstract ideal of monarchy, but it was a different thing to agree to leaving large prerogative powers in the hands of this particular monarch,

1 This subject has boon fully treated by Prof. W. Notostein in The Winning of the Initiative by the House of Commons,   (Proc, of Brit. Academy, 1918.)